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Founders'  Day 

Friday,  October  26th,  1928 

10:00  A.  M. 

Mr.  Fergus  Reid 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  Presiding 


Opening  Hymn  49,  Ancient  of  Days 
Invocation 


Psalm  121 


Reverend  W.  E.   Rollins 


President  Glass 


Address — The  Impulses  of  Life 

Dr.  Joseph  R.  Sizoo,  New  York  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Organ  Solo — Toccata;   "Thou  art  the  Rock" 

Reginald  W.  Martin 


Founders'  Day  Honors 


Dean  Emily  H.   Dutton 


Memorial  to  the  late  President  McVea 

For  the  Board 
For  the  Faculty 
As  her  successor 
As  her  friend 


Hymn  396,  For  all  Thy  Saints 
Benediction 


Jeffery 


Mulet 


Mr.  Fergus  Reid 
Dr.  Mary  Harley 
President  Meta  Glass 
Dr.  Martin  H.  Fischer 

Eichberg  Professor  of  Physiology 

University  of  Cincinnati 


Barriby 


Reverend  W.  E.  Rollins 


Sweet  Briar  Song 


Service  on  the  hill  follows  immediately,  Seniors  and 
Sophomores  taking  part.  Other  members  of  the  college 
and  visitors  are  invited  to  go  up  to  Monument  Hill. 


The  Impulses  of  Life 

By  DR.  J.  R.  SIZOO 

FOR  the  pleasure  of  sharing  this  day  with  you  I  am  deeply  sensible  and 
for  that  pleasure  I  wish  first  to  express  my  grateful  appreciation.  What 
a  satisfaction  this  day  must  bring  to  those  who  founded,  in  these  all-glorious 
hills  of  Virginia,  this  center  of  enlightenment  and  truth.  It  must  be  a  wonder- 
ful thing  to  take  a  bit  of  steel  and  glass  and  a  small  spring  and  make 
therewith  a  watch  that  keeps  time  with  the  sun;  it  must  be  a  wonderful 
thing  to  take  some  pigments  and  a  bit  of  canvas  and  a  simple  brush  and  to 
paint  therewith  a  Millet's  "Angelus";  it  must  be  a  wonderful  thing  to  take 
a  piece  of  pine  board  and  a  pot  of  glue  and  a  few  strings  and  make  therefrom 
a  violin  upon  which  to  play  a  Palestrina  "Ava  Maria";  it  must  be  a  wonder- 
ful thing  to  take  a  bit  of  paper  and  a  pencil  and  write  an  "In  Memoriam." 
But  what  a  wonderful  thing  it  is  to  invest  one's  life  and  energy  to  the 
enlarging  of  the  life  of  others,  unfolding  the  truth,  pushing  back  the  foot  hills 
of  ignorance  and  prejudice  and  interpret  life  in  larger  meanings.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  Henry  Ward  Beecher  when  asked  the  question,  "If  you  had  your 
life  to  live  over  again  what  would  you  be?"  made  reply,  "I  would  be  a  teacher." 
On  this  Founders'  Day,  therefore,  there  play  all  about  us  the  imperishable 
memories  of  those  who  made  possible  this  great  venture  of  learning. 

"For  all  the  saints  who  from  their  labor  rest, 
Who  Thee  by  faith  before  the  world  confesses, 
Thy  name,  0  Jesus,  be  forever  blest. 
Alleluia." 

The  importance  of  institutions  like  these  is  not  difficult  to  discover. 
These  marvelous  centers  of  learning  and  truth  are  essential  to  our  American 
life.  No  people  have  given  so  lavishly  for  education  as  we  in  America. 
Wherever  the  French  flag  goes,  there  goes  a  railroad;  wherever  the  British 
flag  goes,  there  goes  a  Merchant  Marine;  wherever  the  Dutch  flag  goes,  there 
go  bulbs  and  tulips;  wherever  the  Belgian  flag  goes,  there  goes  chemical 
industry;  wherever  the  Italian  flag  goes,  there  goes  art  and  music.  But 
wherever  the  American  flag  goes,  there  goes  a  school  house.  You  can  trace 
the  expanding  influence  of  the  United  States  by  the  trail  of  educational 
centers  it  leaves.  In  the  Near  East  and  in  the  Orient  and  in  the  Far  East, 
America  has  been  made  famous  not  for  its  trade  or  commerce  but  primarily 
for  its  greatest  contribution,  education;  The  American  Woman's  College  on 
the  Golden  Horn,  Robert  College  in  Constantinople,  and  the  American  Uni- 
versity in  Beirut. 

It  must  always  be  so,  because  educational  enterprises  are  essential  to 
maintain  democracy.  In  autocracy  nobody  needs  intelligence  except  the 
sheriff  and  the  executioner;   in  monarchy  nobody  requires  intelligence  except 
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the  king,  and  the  less  the  people  know  the  better  for  the  king;  in  anarchy 
nobody  has  intelligence;  but  in  a  democracy,  a  form  of  government  in  which 
all  people  have  a  share,  there  must  be  a  high  level  of  intellect  to  sustain  it. 
Democracy  is  a  form  of  government  so  high  and  so  exalted  that  it  requires 
a  high  level  of  intelligence  to  appreciate  and  a  high  standard  of  character 
to  maintain.  Where  ignorance  abides  and  illiteracy  is  rampant,  there  peoples 
can  never  be  self-governing. 

******* 

If  education  is  then  so  important,  the  question  inevitably  arises,  "What  do 
you  mean  by  education  and  what  constitutes  an  educated  person?" 

A  great  change  has  come  to  the  modern  world  in  its  conception  of  educa- 
tion. Once  upon  a  time  men  thought  that  the  accumulation  of  information 
and  the  absorbing  of  a  great  many  facts  constituted  the  sole  requirements  of 
intellect.  The  mind  was  thought  of  as  a  sort  of  intellectual  sponge  soaking 
up  as  much  liquid  intellectualism  as  it  could  possibly  absorb,  until  it  could 
hold  no  more.  When  the  sponge  came  to  the  point  of  saturation  and  began 
to  drip,  man  was  considered  educated.  Or  again,  men  thought  of  the  mind 
as  a  blotting  paper,  absorbing  all  manner  of  information  to  which  it  might 
expose  itself  and  when  the  blotter  was  full,  then  one  reached  the  zenith  of 
intellectual  understanding.  The  mind  was  considered  a  vacuum  into  which 
an  opening  was  made  and  a  funnel  inserted,  called  a  college.  Into  this 
funnel  there  was  poured  all  manner  of  bottled  learning  called  teaching.  When 
this  vacuum  could  hold  no  more  the  funnel  was  removed,  the  opening  closed, 
and  students  were  given  their  diploma.  They  were  then  supposed  to  be 
ready  for  the  world. 

Today  a  far  different  attitude  has  come  into  being  and  a  much  higher  idea 
prevails  concerning  learning.  We  have  come  to  see  that  education  is  simply 
the  developing  of  latent  talents,  the  unfolding  of  those  forces  which  God  gave 
at  birth.  Education  is  a  response  of  the  individual  to  the  wonder  and  great- 
ness of  the  world. 

Now  what  are  these  elements  which  are  developed  through  education,  and 
what  are  these  forces  to  which  life  responds  through  the  training?  Dr.  Henry 
Van  Dyke  suggests: 

"Four  things  a  man  must  learn  to  do,  if  he 
would  make  his  record  true: 

To  think  without  confusion  clearly, 

To  love  his  fellow  men  sincerely, 

To  act  from  honest  motives  purely, 

And  trust  in  God  and  Heaven  securely." 

But  these  four  may  be  reduced  essentially  to  three.  By  these  three  the  greatest 
of  all  students  in  the  world — Jesus  of  Nazareth — lived  and  through  them 
developed  His  own  all-glorious  life.  They  are  these:  the  impulse  inward,  the 
impulse  outward,  and  the  impulse  upward ;  wisdom,  love,  and  faith ;  culture, 
friendship,  and  religion;  scholarship,  courtesy,  and  honor;  self-reverence,  self- 
denial,  and  divine  reliance;  independence,  inter-dependence,  and  dependence; 
know  thyself,  know  thy  world,  and  know  thy  God.  It  means  training  of  the 
intellect,  the  development  of  the  emotions,  and  the  unfolding  of  the   heart. 
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These  three  elements  of  all  true  education  must  be  found  in  every  individual 
and  must  always  be  held  in  balance.  Sometimes  you  come  upon  a  person  who 
has  only  developed  the  first,  and  such  a  person  always  is  over-sensitive. 
Sometimes  you  meet  with  those  who  have  developed  the  second,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  first  and  third,  and  such  people  are  always  over-sentimental.  Then, 
too,  there  are  those  who  neglect  the  first  and  the  second  and  in  the  sole  develop- 
ment of  the  third,  and  such  people  inevitably  become  over-superstitious.  These 
three  tendencies  are  found  not  only  in  individuals  but  in  civilizations.  There 
have  been  times  when  mankind  has  thought  only  of  the  first,  losing  sight 
of  the  second  and  third,  and  you  have  the  age  of  scholasticism.  There  have 
been  eras  in  the  story  of  mankind  when  the  second  was  developed,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  first  and  third,  and  you  have  the  age  humanitarianism. 
There  have  been  periods  in  human  history  when  only  the  third  was  dominant, 
with  never  a  thought  upon  the  first  or  second,  and  you  have  an  age  of 
fanaticism.  The  educated  man  must  develop  these  three  and  must  hold  them 
in  true  balance  and  proportion.     Let  us  think  of  these  three  for  a  moment. 

The  first  element  of  all  true  education  is  culture,  wisdom,  or  self-reverence. 
The  Greeks  called  it,  "Know  thyself."  Self-reverence  is  that  element  of  char- 
acter without  which  no  one  can  be  great  or  good  very  long.  Every  individual 
must  love  his  own  life,  determine  his  own  destiny.  To  each  one  God  has 
given  talents  which  it  is  not  only  man's  privilege  but  man's  first  duty  to 
develop.  Whatever  God  creates,  to  that  he  gives  individuality.  There  are  a 
million  autumn-tinted  leaves  on  the  oak  forests  flecking  these  glorious  hills, 
but  every  leaf  differs  from  every  other  leaf.  A  thousand  stars  shine  in  the 
autumn  night  sky  but  every  star  differs  from  every  other  star  in  glory. 
So  is  it  with  personality.  God  casts  each  life  into  a  mould  and  when  that 
life  has  been  made  God  breaks  the  mould.  The  danger  of  today  is  standard- 
ization. We  are  all  too  willing  to  live  life  in  the  groove  of  precedent.  It  is 
so  easy  to  conform.  To  many  people  the  community  is  the  lowest  unit  of 
thought  and  individuality  gets  but  scant  regard.  In  such  an  age  there  comes 
surely  the  call  of  the  old  Greek  world,  "Know  thyself." 

No  person  can  be  truly  educated  unless  there  is  in  him  that  unfolding  of 
intellect  and  self-respect  we  call  culture  and  wisdom.  Know  yourself,  the 
world  is  too  much  with  us.  Allow  yourself  time  to  be  alone  with  your  own 
unfolding  thoughts  or  with  the  great  books  of  literature.  Learn  to  think, 
and  what  is  more  important,  think  through.  We  shall  never  find  our  place 
in  the  world  until  we  have  first  found  ourselves. 


But  there  is  more  to  education  than  simply  the  knowledge  of  self.  To 
self-reverence  must  be  linked  self-denial,  and  with  wisdom  there  must  come 
love.  Education  involves  not  only  the  training  of  the  intellect  but  also  the 
training  of  the  emotions;  it  is  not  only  the  impulse  inward  but  the  impulse 
outward  that  is  involved  in  all  true  education.  That  constitutes,  I  believe, 
the  danger  of  present-day  education.     We  are  content  with  self-reverence  and 
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wisdom  and  understanding,  but  we  fail  in  linking  these  to  friendship  and  the 
sense  of  inter-dependence.  To  personal  initiative  must  be  added  the  sense 
of  social  responsibility  if  education  is  to  be  safe  and  complete.  Mankind 
today  is  riddled  with  the  philosophy  of  self-expression  which  has  lost  the 
balance  of  responsibility.  To  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  "Know  thyself," 
there  must  be  added  that  other,  "I  am  my  brother's  keeper."  Many  a  match 
game  has  been  lost  by  a  team  of  experts,  stars,  and  prima  donnas,  simply 
because  they  did  not  learn  to  play  together.  You  may  sit  on  pillowed  divans 
and  prattle  about  independence  and  personal  liberty  but  what  of  those  masses 
who  sit  at  the  open  door  of  your  home,  hear  your  mad  prattling  over  tea 
cups,  and  go  out  into  the  world  to  put  into  practice  what  you  say  out  loud? 
It  is  your  privilege  to  think  what  you  like  upon  any  great  question  or 
problem  but  what  of  those  who  are  less  trained  in  mind  who  snatch  the  torch 
of  your  unbalanced  individualism  and  set  the  world  on  fire  with  it  until 
there  is  a  conflagration  which  no  sane  leadership  can  extinguish?  Education 
means  not  only  know  yourself  but  know  your  world.  To  wisdom  there  must 
be  added  love,  and  to  independence  there  must  be  added  inter-dependence. 

This  year  marks  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Leo 
Tolstoy.  One  incomparable  story  will  always  grip  us  in  any  study  of  his 
life.  It  happened  one  day  after  he  had  renounced  all  his  wealth  and  affluence. 
He  was  walking  along  a  dusty  rural  road  in  northern  Russia.  As  he  passed 
by  there  met  him  two  Russian  peasants  who  were  mere  beggars,  living  upon 
the  alms  of  the  more  fortunate.  The  two  men  recognized  Tolstoy  and  knew 
him  as  a  man  of  wealth.  Leaving  his  comrade  by  the  roadside  the  first 
beggar  rushed  hotly  in  pursuit  of  Count  Tolstoy  to  ask  for  a  bit  of  an  aim, 
just  a  beggar's  fee.  Tolstoy  halted  upon  the  road  and  talked  to  the  stranger 
a  moment  while  the  other  beggar  stood  waiting  and  wondering  some  distance 
behind.  Suddenly  he  saw  his  comrade  rushing  to  him  as  fast  as  he  could 
and  as  he  approached  to  where  he  stood  he  saw  that  there  was  a  light  in 
his  eye  like  the  light  that  never  shines  on  land  or  sea.  He  called  out  to  his 
comrade  as  he  rushed  to  meet  him,  "Did  he  give  you  anything?"  The  comrade 
called  back,  "No,  he  gave  me  nothing,  but  he  called  me  brother."  My  college 
friends,  the  world  is  waiting  for  the  sunrise  of  that  spirit  and  blessed  is 
he   whose    education    leads   him   to    a    larger    understanding   of    the    world's 

problems. 

******* 

But  there  is  more  to  education  than  that.  There  have  been  many  who 
knew  themselves  and  who  knew  the  world  and  yet  made  a  wreck  of  life. 
The  history  of  mankind  holds  the  records  of  the  blasted  influences  of  those 
who  had  wisdom  and  love  but  nothing  more.  Education  must  be  something 
more  than  the  training  of  the  intellect  or  the  emotions,  it  must  lead  to  the 
training  of  the  heart  if  it  would  be  complete.  To  culture  there  must  come 
friendship  and  to  friendship  there  must  be  added  religion.  To  the  spirit 
of  independence  and  inter-dependence  there  must  come  also  a  profound  sense 
of  dependence  upon  God.  To  loyalty  to  self,  and  loyalty  to  those  about  you, 
there  must  be  added  that  higher  loyalty  called  faith. 
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Do  not  mistake  it,  a  life  that  looks  only  inward  and  outward,  but  never 
upward,  can  never  be  permanently  great  or  good.  Religion  is  still  the 
dominant  force  in  personality  and  the  controlling  influence  in  all  true  educa- 
tion. Let  me  illustrate.  Here  is  a  boy  of  about  twelve  years.  He  has  a 
very  bad  habit  of  stealing  a  ride  on  the  trolley  car.  Take  that  boy  with 
that  bent  of  mind;  send  him  to  a  university;  educate  him  until  his  name  is 
smothered  in  halos  of  degrees;  train  his  mind  but  nothing  more;  develop  his 
intellect  but  nothing  beyond  that;  and  when  he  leaves  college  walls  he  won't 
steal  a  ride  on  a  trolley  car,  he  will  steal  the  whole  trolley  system.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  never  spoke  more  profoundly  than  when  he  said,  "To  train  a  man 
mentally  without  training  him  morally  is  to  make  him  a  menace  to  society." 
That  is  what  Emerson  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote,  "The  supreme  lesson  of 
life  is  to  learn  what  the  centuries  say  against  the  hours." 

There  are  two  kinds  of  knowledge  known  among  man.  One  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  comes  by  observation  and  research.  It  is  the  information  we 
gather  which  we  are  able  to  card  index  and  put  in  proper  files.  It  is  so  that 
we  come  to  know  the  events  of  history,  the  chemistry  of  the  atom,  and  the 
weight  of  star  clusters.  It  is  a  knowledge  which  comes  through  observation 
and  research.  But  there  is  anotber  kind  of  knowledge  born  not  of  fact  but 
faith,  not  through  research  but  through  reverence,  which  though  unseen  is 
quite  as  real.  To  be  sure  this  second  kind  of  knowledge  does  not  analyze  a 
chemical  compound,  or  demonstrate  horsepower  units,  but  this  second  kind 
of  knowledge  comes  to  you  when  you  stand  at  the  cradle  of  life  and  it  speaks 
to  you  of  the  glory  of  living;  it  comes  to  you  when  you  stand  on  the  hill 
of  life  and  challenges  you  with  the  duty  of  living;  it  comes  to  you  when 
you  stand  at  the  grace  of  life  and  it  tells  you  of  immortality.  That  second 
kind  of  knowledge  is  as  real  and  essential  as  the  first.  He  who  has  only  the 
former  knowledge  and  neglects  that  which  comes  by  faith  is  only  half  edu- 
cated and  that  the  lower  half.  On  this  all-glorious  autumn  day  when  the 
beauty  and  the  wonder  of  the  world  brings  you  very  close  to  the  edge  of  that 
world  unseen  I  beg  you  to  remember,  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil  that  is  understanding." 

I  recall  one  night  speaking  to  a  company  of  boys  in  a  summer  camp 
around  a  camp  fire.  What  I  said  that  night  I  have  forgotten  and  I  am  very 
sure  the  boys  have.  But  after  looking  into  the  flame  for  a  long  time  I  looked 
up  into  the  night  sky  and  I  said,  "I  have  never  seen  the  heavens  as  black  as 
they  are  tonight."  I  sat  a  little  while  longer,  all  alone,  the  boys  had  rolled 
themselves  up  in  their  blankets  and  gone  to  sleep.  Out  of  the  dying  camp 
fire  there  shot  one  glorious,  dying,  iridescent  flame  and  I  said  to  myself, 
"The  heavens  are  getting  blacker."  Then  an  hour  passed  and  the  last  flame 
of  the  camp  fire  had  spent  its  glory.  Again  I  looked  up  into  the  sky  and 
I  could  see  here  and  there  and  everywhere  the  lights  of  the  evening  stars 
shining  in  the  night  sky.  The  glory  of  the  flame  was  but  for  a  moment  but 
through  it  all  and  after  it  all  there  were  these  eternal  lights  of  the  heavens. 
So  it  is  always  in  human  life.  When  the  glory  and  the  dazzle  of  what  shall 
we  eat  and  what  shall  we  drink  and  wherewithal!  shall  we  be  clothed  shall 
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have  spent  their  influence,  then  the  stars  of  the  eternal  night  shall  shine 
with  an  undying  and  undimmed  luster.  That  is  the  place  of  religion  in 
education. 

"The  stars  shine  over  the  earth, 

The  stars  shine  over  the  sea; 

The  stars  look  up  to  God 


And  the  stars  look  down  upon  me; 

The  stars  shall  shine  for  a  million  years, 

For  a  million  years  and  a  day; 

But  God  and  I  shall  live  and  love 

When  the  stars  have  passed  away." 


FOUNDERS'  DAY  HONORS 


Seniors 

Mary  Armistead  Gochnauer 
Claire  Kinard  Hoyt 
Natalie  Sidman 
Esther  MacKenzie  Tyler 

Juniors 

Alice  Blake 
Martha  Eskridge  Lee 
Adelaide  Bealmear  Wampler 
Catherine  Bland  Williams 
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Tribute  to  Miss  Mc  Vea  -  For  the  Board 

By  MR.  FERGUS  REID 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Overseers 

IT  has  been  thought  fitting  that  on  this  Founders'  Day  something  like  a 
memorial  should  be  held  in  memory  of  our  departed  president,  Miss 
Emilie  W.  McVea.  Some  twelve  years  ago  Miss  Benedict,  then  President  of 
the  College,  found  it  necessary  to  retire  and  it  devolved  upon  the  Board  to 
find  her  successor.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Board  at  that  time  was  Dr. 
Grammer  and  he  was  delegated  to  find  her  successor.  He,  being  something  of 
an  expert  in  things  educational,  finally  discovered  what  he  considered  a  prize — 
Miss  Emilie  Watts  McVea,  Dean  of  Women  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
His  judgment  has  been  fully  borne  out.  She  came  to  the  institution  when  it 
was  rather  a  hybrid — part  academy  and  part  college.  It  was  through  her 
influence  and  advice  that  it  has  now  become  what  it  is — one  of  the  best 
colleges  in  the  country,  surpassed  by  none.  There  are  other  things  in  Miss 
McVea's  administration  of  which  I  will  make  mention.  Her  resignation  was 
from  ill  health,  probably  caused  from  the  strain  of  building  the  college  up. 

The  nine  years  of  her  administration  constituted  a  period  of  unusual 
growth  and  development.  Sweet  Briar  developed  from  a  college  of  134  stu- 
dents to  a  college  of  362  students  from  35  states.  Parallel  with  this  growth 
was  the  increase  in  number  of  faculty  members  through  the  same  nine  years 
from  17  to  34,  scholarly  men  and  women  drawn  from  the  best  universities 
and  colleges  of  the  country. 

Miss  McVea  thought  that  during  the  summer  some  use  should  be  made  of 
this  beautiful  spot.  It  was  because  of  her  influence  that  the  short  courses 
were  given  for  Amherst  County  girls,  for  the  Junior  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  and  the  buildings  used  for  the  Virginia  Summer 
School  of  Religious  Education.  Then  Miss  McVea  desiring  closer  relations 
of  acquaintance  and  usefulness  to  the  community  instituted  Amherst  County 
Day,  at  which  time  the  whole  county  is  invited  to  visit  the  college.  This 
has  proved  a  great  success  and  is  continued  each  year. 

Together  with  the  Board  and  Mr.  Manson  she  proved  a  marvelous  execu- 
tive. She  managed  so  that  during  her  administration  there  were  built  four 
professors'  houses  and  a  dormitory  for  waitresses,  followed  by  two  large 
college  buildings,  Fergus  Reid  and  Fletcher.  The  right  tower  of  Sweet  Briar 
House  was  rebuilt,  the  gymnasium  renovated,  room  made  for  seventeen 
additional  students  in  Randolph  Hall,  a  new  boiler  installed,  and  the  water 
supply  made  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  enlarged  college.  This  was  in 
itself  an  expensive  proceeding. 

Then  feeling  the  need  of  a  place  for  the  entertainment  of  guests,  she 
with  Mr.  Manson  put  up  collateral  and  financed  the  building  of  Boxwood  Inn, 
which  cost  the  college  nothing  and  was  run  on  its  own  profits  entirely  separate 
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from  the  college.  The  Inn  since  its  building  has  given  four  scholarships 
yearly  and  the  year  Miss  McVea  resigned  was  for  the  first  time  free  of  debt. 
Since  then  it  has  reincurred  debt  for  enlargement,  which  debt  is  now  being 
liquidated. 

Miss  McVea  broadened  and  enriched  the  curriculum  and  made  clear  certain 
underlying  principles,  that  the  curriculum  be  a  college  curriculum,  limited  to 
liberal  arts  with  the  purpose  of  having  the  courses  truly  liberal  in  content 
and  spirit.  She  kept  firmly  to  the  determination  that  Sweet  Briar  should 
avoid  separate  schools  of  music  and  art,  but  that  the  cultural  aspects  of 
such  subjects  should  be  included  as  a  normal  part  of  the  curriculum. 

In  cooperation  with  Mr.  Manson,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
she  administered  skillfully  and  economically  through  difficult  years  that  laid 
sound  foundations  for  the  expansion  of  the  future.  She  brought  the  college 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  standardizing  associations  at  that  time,  recog- 
nized that  the  proper  time  had  come  to  dispense  with  the  Academy,  and  gained 
the  recognition  of  the  college  by  these  associations. 

In  1916  Sweet  Briar  was  recognized  only  by  the  department  of  education 
of  the  state  of  Virginia;  by  the  end  of  1921  it  was  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women,  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, and  had  been  put  upon  the  approved  list  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  College  recognizes  the  enormous  benefit 
contributed  to  the  college  by  Miss  McVea  and  through  me  wishes  to  express 
something  of  its  appreciation.  Not  only  the  Board  of  Directors,  but  the 
student  body,  past  and  present,  owes  Miss  McVea  a  debt.  To  graduate  from 
Sweet  Briar  is  of  more  value  now  than  it  was  in  the  days  before  she  took 
charge. 

I  have  been  asked  for  the  Board  to  contribute  these  few  remarks  in  appre- 
ciation of  Miss  McVea,  and  from  the  faculty  we  will  hear  Dr.  Mary  Harley, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Miss  McVea. 
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Tribute  to  Miss  Mc  Vea  -  For  the 
Faculty 

By  DR.  MARY  HARLEY 

College  Physician  and  Professor  of  Hygiene,  Sweet  Briar  College 

SOME  few  weeks  ago  Miss  Glass,  in  faculty  meeting,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Dean  Dutton,  Miss  Bartlett,  Miss  Gay  Patteson, 
and  myself  to  draw  up  resolutions  that  should  be  sent  to  the  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  Miss  McVea.  We  met  and  this  paper  is  the  result,  endorsed  by  us 
all. 

dKUhcrcas  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Eznilie  Watts  McVea,  president-emeritus  of 
Sweet  Briar  College,  the  faculty  has  lost  a  dear  beloved  friend,  we  wish  to 
express  our  gratitude  and  appreciation  for  her  great  contribution  to  the 
college  and  for  the  inspiration  of  her  life  and  friendship  in  our  personal 
association  with  her. 

During  the  nine  years  of  her  presidency,  from  1916  to  1925,  through  her 
wise  judgment  as  an  administrator  the  college  grew  in  numbers  and  equip- 
ment, the  endowment  was  increased  and  new  buildings  were  erected.  As  the 
second  president  of  Sweet  Briar  College  she  brought  about  the  dropping  of 
the  Academy  and  directed  the  progress  of  the  college  until  she  secured  its  full 
recognition  by  all  the  accrediting  agencies.  Increasingly  throughout  her 
presidency  her  mind  was  full  of  constructive  plans  for  the  welfare  of  the 
college,  many  of  which  she  brought  to  fulfilment. 

To  the  students  privileged  to  enter  her  classes  she  presented  with  scholar- 
ship and  rare  charm  not  only  the  literary  beauties  of  Tennyson  and  Browning, 
but  their  high  spiritual  values  which  lay  so  close  to  her  heart. 

The  worth  of  her  work  in  the  educational  world  was  recognized  by  the 
awarding  to  her  by  the  University  of  Cincinnati  of  the  degree  of  Litt.  D.  and 
by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  of  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  and  by  her 
appointment  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  well  as  upon  important  committees  of  the  various  educational 
organizations  in  whose  work  she  shared.  She  greatly  desired  that  the  college 
should  be  of  real  service  to  the  community  and  used  her  influence  successfully 
in  the  county  and  neighboring  towns  toward  this  end. 

Most  highly  we  cherish  the  memory  of  the  qualities  of  her  mind  and  heart, — 
her  spirit  of  tolerance,  her  love  of  freedom  of  thought,  her  broadminded 
interest  in  every  forward  movement  and  in  all  world  affairs.  The  charm  of  her 
personality  strengthened  the  influence  of  her  high  ideals,  while  her  spirit  of 
friendliness,  love  and  sympathy  won  the  hearts  of  all  her  associates.  We  have 
lost  in  her  a  friend  and  counsellor  whose  life  has  enriched  ours  and  we  shall 
greatly  miss  the  stimulus   of  the  contact  with  her   quick   and   fertile  mind. 

Above  all  Miss  McVea  cared  supremely  for  the  things  of  the  spirit.  To 
her  religion  was  the  great  concern  of  life,  as  she  once  said  at  an  opening 
faculty  meeting  of  the  year,  when  part  of  her  greeting  to  the  new  members  of 
the  faculty  was  the  assurance  that  they  had  come  to  a  place  where  religious 
aspiration   was   meant  to  be  the  key-note  of   the  daily   life.     This   spiritual 
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quality  so  vital  to  Miss  McVea  made  its  lasting  impress  upon  all  who  knew 
her  and  enabled  her  to  give  to  the  chapel  services  a  tone  and  atmosphere 
that  reflected  the  reality  and  depth  of  her  own  personal  experience.  Quite 
simply  and  unobtrusively  she  taught  to  students  and  faculty  alike  her  abiding 
belief  that,  as  she  expressed  it,  "Whatever  else  may  come  to  us,  he  who  has 
failed  to  find  God  has  failed  to  find  life." 

In  recognition  of  her  permanent  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  Sweet  Briar 
College,  be  it  resolved  that  this  memorandum  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of 
the  faculty  and  that  copies  be  sent  to  her  family  and  immediate  friends, 
together  with  our  sincere  sympathy  in  the  irreparable  loss  which  her  death 
has  brought  both  to  them  and  to  us. 

Committee  of  the  Faculty : 

Mary  Harley, 
Alanette  Bartlett, 
Sweet  Briar,  Virginia,  S.  Gay  Patteson, 

October  10,  1928.  Emily  H.  Dutton,  Chairman. 

Now  there  are  three  things  that  are  necessary  for  a  college  student  to 
succeed, — a  certain  amount  of  money,  without  which  you  cannot  do;  good 
health ;  and,  third,  a  brain  of  moderate  capacity.  A  good  heart  and  proper 
development  of  emotional  quality  are  also  assets. 

Little  Emmie  McVea  was  born  down  in  Louisiana  after  the  war  when  it  was 
not  respectable  to  have  money.  She  was  born  at  a  time  when  nobody  cared 
whether  one  had  physical  education  or  physical  development.  She  had  poor 
muscles  and  a  poor  digestion.  She  had  a  big  brain  and  a  very  wide  sympathy 
and  on  those  two  things  she  went  ahead.  WTien  she  was  called  to  Sweet  Briar 
she  left  Cincinnati,  where  she  had  many  loved  friends  and  a  good  home  and, 
having  lost  her  mother  in  the  summer,  she  came  to  this  place  to  a  hostile 
spirit,  to  a  lot  of  girls  whose  whole  heart  and  soul  were  wrapped  up  in  the 
President  who  had  left.  And  she  went  about  knowing  of  that  hostile  spirit, 
knowing  what  to  expect.  When  her  Freshmen,  who  had  not  been  under  that 
other  President,  had  become  Seniors  all  that  hostility  was  behind  her.  Because 
of  her  hard  fighting,  patience,  and  adaptation  to  the  situation  everybody  was 
her  warm  and  most  sincere  friend,  and  she  could  go  ahead  and  do  what  she 
wanted  to  do.  She  cemented  the  breaks  in  the  growth  of  the  college  when  it 
seemed  as  though  they  were  going  to  wreck  it.  She  did  it  by  her  heart's  blood, 
feeling  that  she  was  giving  her  life.  She  knew  she  could  not  go  on  much 
longer.  "If  anything  happens  to  me  I  want  Meta  Glass,"  she  said.  When  she 
had  had  her  bad  heart  attack  after  Mr.  Manson  died,  and  she  had  gone  to 
Raleigh  she  called  Dr.  Grammer  there  and  told  him  what  she  wanted.  Dr. 
Grammer  went  to  see  Miss  Glass.  He  told  us  that  she  was  busy  in  a  big 
university,  doing  the  things  she  wanted  to  do  and  her  heart  was  full  of  her 
own  work.  "It  reminded  me  of  the  time  I  was  courting  Mrs.  Grammer,"  he 
said.     But  she  came. 

If  you  have  not  all  three  things,  if  you  have  but  one  and,  looking  to  the 
future  as  she  did,  if  you  can  do  a  part  of  what  she  did,  your  immortality  is 
assured.  She  left  the  impress  of  her  personality;  and  I  tell  you  this,  there 
is  an  equal  chance  for  any  of  you. 
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Tribute  to  Miss  McVea 

As  Her  Successor 
META  GLASS 

TO  succeed  Emilie  Watts  McVea  at  Sweet  Briar  College  meant  to  come  into 
a  position  that  had  been  filled  by  a  big-minded,  generous-souled  woman 
who  had  set  a  high  standard  for  Sweet  Briar's  president.  But  by  those 
very  qualities  of  mind  and  soul  she  had  already  done  everything  that  could 
be  done  to  make  that  successor's  path  smooth.  My  acquaintance  with  her 
was  of  those  rare  ones  that  grow  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  hours  of 
intercourse.  We  had  not  spent  perhaps  as  much  as  thirty-six  hours  together 
when  I  was  elected  to  succeed  her,  but  on  my  arrival  I  found  that  she  had 
interpreted  me  to  the  Board,  the  Faculty,  and  the  Students  in  the  kindliest 
way  imaginable.  Throughout  the  three  years  when  I  was  the  active  presi- 
dent and  she  the  president  emeritus  I  had  the  privilege  of  going  to  her 
freely  on  any  problem  and  of  being  able  to  talk  over  what  had  been  done 
in  the  past  and  what  should  be  done  in  the  future  without  a  shade  of  embar- 
rassment. However  I  might  hold  back  on  account  of  her  scant  physical 
strength,  her  insight,  her  humanity,  her  humor  never  failed. 

She  had  put  into  Sweet  Briar  perhaps  her  hardest  work,  certainly  her 
maturest  self.  She  watched  new  hands  upon  her  wheel  with  abounding 
generosity.  I  found  a  fine  and  strong  structure  of  her  building  and  in  my 
efforts  to  uphold  and  add  to  it  I  found  joy  always  in  her  interest  and  her 
counsel.  She  relinquished  with  the  same  grace  with  which  she  acquired.  I 
know  no  greater  mark  of  a  large  soul. 
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Tribute  to  Miss  McVea,  1867-1928 
as  Her  Friend 

By  DR.  MARTIN  H.  FISCHER 
Eichberg  Professor  of  Physiology  in   the  University  of  Cincinnati 

WITHIN  the  reaches  of  my  memory  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  long  distinguished  on  its  own  account,  has  had  three 
great  infusions  from  without.  In  1899  Howard  Ayers  introduced  to  it  Hicks, 
Whitcomb,  Burnam,  Guyer,  Harry  and  More;  in  1905  Charles  William 
Dabney  brought  Tawney,  Breese  and  Fenneman;  and  in  1910  he  added 
Chandler,  Wherry,  Knower  and  Woolley.  I  mention  these  men  because  they 
stood  for  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  university  education  as  well  as  any  group 
I  have  ever  known,  and  because  it  was  as  a  part  of  this  group  and  as  the  only 
woman  member  of  it  that  I  first  saw  Emilie  Watts  McVea.  I  give  the  total 
picture  because  out  of  the  group,  it  was  she  who  first  made  me  feel  its 
solidarity,  its  unity  and  its  social  oneness.  When  I  say  that  the  men  were 
university-minded,  I  mean  that  they  were  men  of  independent  thought  and  that 
competition  mentally  was  the  portion  of  the  day.  Emilie  McVea  was  the 
welcomed  equal  in  this  group,  sufficient  in  itself  to  indicate  her  mental 
prowess.  She  was  not  only  the  colleague  of  these  men  but  a  cherished  one, 
for  she  was  herself  individualistic  and  new-thinking,  and  competent  in  every 
way  not  only  to  hold  the  ground  upon  which  she  stood  but  to  parry  blows. 

But  Emilie  McVea  was  not  just  another  professor.  Within  the  institution 
and  in  her  own  charmingly  arranged  home,  she  was  the  undisputed  social 
heart  of  the  University,  the  welcomer  of  every  passing  or  tarrying  guest 
and  the  spokesman  for  what  she  and  her  colleagues  in  the  University  were 
trying  to  do  for  the  city  and  for  the  nation.  I  pause  to  insert  an  extra- 
university  figure  of  power — to  cover  with  the  wreath  we  bear,  her  mother, 
Emilie  Rose,  so  mentally  alive  and  so  strikingly  like  the  woman  we  honor 
today.  When  I  go  back  in  memory  to  discover  why  this  group  made  so 
happy  a  first  impression  upon  me  as  a  newcomer,  it  was  because  they  had  so 
much  to  give  and,  equally  important,  because  they  knew  how  to  give.  In  the 
latter  matter  Emilie  McVea  led  the  men  for  she  could  do  what  the  men 
could  not,  tie  the  abstract  concerns  of  the  day's  work  to  the  going  business  of 
life  itself. 

Her  round  of  activity  was  more,  however,  than  a  series  of  vitalizing 
causeries.  Her  acceptance  of  responsibility  for  the  University's  social  front 
was   really   a  self-imposed   and   arduous   labor   and   a   thing  which  our   Uni- 
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versity  accepted  day  in  and  day  out  without  an  attempt  to  make  compensation 
even  for  merely  routine  outlays. 

That  for  which  she  was  paid  called  for  nine  teaching  hours  a  week,  the 
reading  of  endless  papers  and  themes  without  assistants,  guidance,  as  dean 
of  women,  to  some  thousand  girls  and  the  sending  out  of  countless  university 
communications  in  her  own  handwriting,  since  she  never  had  a  secretary. 

But  as  though  such  labors  were  insufficient  for  the  day,  Emilie  McVea 
associated  herself  with  every  important  social  movement.  Secondary  school 
education,  child  labor,  literary  productiveness,  the  drama,  an  open  university 
forum,  the  interests  of  college  women,  university  standards  and  university 
administration,  the  parity  of  men  and  women  in  university  posts,  competent 
teachers  for  women's  colleges,  states'  rights  and  the  definitions  of  democracy 
were  just  a  few  of  the  interests  to  which  she  lent  her  marvellous  energies. 
She  threw  herself  into  one  hopeless  cause  after  the  other.  I  say  hopeless, 
for  such  they  were  esteemed  at  the  time;  and  I  finish  this  portion  of  her  story 
with  the  retort  of  a  distinguished  feminist  whom  an  acquaintance  once 
challenged  by  asking,  "How  fares  the  champion  of  lost  causes?"  "Myself 
well,"  came  the  answer,  "and  you  can  make  tally  of  the  lost  causes  yourself." 

During  the  first  years  that  I  knew  Emilie  McVea  the  enfranchisement 
of  women  was  not  yet  a  fact.  She  was,  of  course,  its  advocate.  A  moment's 
reflection  on  what  such  a  stand  meant  for  her  gives  a  picture  of  what  the 
espousal  of  every  such  cause  brought  her.  Though  from  the  South,  she  stood 
against  what  was  then  the  southern  view;  within  the  city  of  her  adoption 
she  aligned  herself  with  the  minority;  and  within  the  inner  circle  of  her 
friends  she  stood  almost  alone.  I  still  remember  what  were  her  arguments 
in  the  case.  She  did  not,  as  other  feminists,  trot  out  a  series  of  inadequate 
measuring  devices  to  show  that  men  and  women  are  biologically  the  same — 
she  too  well  understood  the  splendid  consequences  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
different — but  life  and  experience  had  outraged  her  sense  of  justice  and  she 
wished  once  more  to  see  assured  to  a  defenselss  minority  those  rights  in  law 
and  society  which  our  constitution  guaranteed  men.  "It  will  give  the  vote 
to  prostitutes,"  said  one  woman  to  her.  "Who  need  it  more?"  came  her 
quiet  answer. 

Small  wonder  that  students — the  men  as  well  as  the  women — sat  delight- 
edly under  her  teacher's  platform  and  that  more  than  one  woman,  sent  to 
her  as  dean,  came  to  count  a  sad  experience  in  life  a  fortunate  one  because 
through  it  she  found  Emilie  McVea.  For  her  "English"  was  not  grammar 
and  scanning,  but  an  introduction  to  life;  and  a  "conference"  with  her  was 
not  a  card-indexing  exercise  but  an  opportunity  to  take  counsel  from  one 
who  knew  the  beauties  and  the  disappointments  of  life's  roadways. 

Whence  had  she  come?  Her  answer  was  invariably  "The  South,"  and 
knowing  her,  a  northerner  could  pause  to  say  that  the  South  might  feel  con- 
tent.    For  the  South  of  which  she  spoke  was  a  South  of  solid  thought,  social 
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poise  and  clearest  philosophy.  She  brought  these  elements  into  a  northern 
atmosphere  which  needed  them.  When  in  1916  she  left  us  for  the  land 
she  loved  better,  we  prayed  that  she  might  be  able  to  carry  from  us  something 
as  real  as  she  had  brought. 

But  a  great  soul  comes  not  of  balmy  skies  or  easy  circumstance  but  is 
hammered  out  on  life's  anvil.  Emilie  McVea  did  not  escape  the  forge. 
Half-orphaned,  she  knew  the  meaning  of  economic  stress  when  most  know  only 
the  play  of  kindergartens.  At  eleven  she  begged  her  mother  to  borrow  the 
money  which  would  assure  her  an  education.  She  got  the  formal  aspects  of  it 
from  St.  Mary's  in  Raleigh  and  so  effectively  that  at  seventeen  she  was 
ready  for  college.  But  nothing  so  desired  ever  came  thus  easily  to  Emilie 
McVea.  So  we  find  her,  still  young  in  body  but  old  in  head  and  heart, 
becoming  a  teacher  in  St.  Mary's  and  doing  this  so  well  that  before  her 
twenty-fifth  birthday  she  is  made  its  principal.  Circumstances  still  pressing, 
she  is  still  guiding  St.  Mary's  girls  when,  a  little  later,  she  is  entered  upon  the 
rolls  of  a  university.  In  1903  George  Washington  University  gave  her  a 
bachelor's  degree  which  in  the  next  year  she  changed  to  a  master's.  Her 
abilities  at  once  won  her  an  instructorship  in  English  in  the  University  of 
Tennessee.  Three  years  later  she  became  Assistant  Professor  of  English  in 
the   University   of   Cincinnati   and    shortly   thereafter,    its   Dean   of    Women. 

Emilie  McVea  touched  the  commonplace  to  make  it  beautiful.  I  never 
heard  her  quarrel  with  the  facts  of  existence,  cry  out  against  fate,  or  say 
that  life  for  her  lacked  opportunity.  She  knew  that  a  succession  of  common 
events  was  the  law  for  everyone  and  that  artists  and  poets  were  only  those 
who  could  see  the  uncommon  in  them.  The  universe  never  owed  her  life  or 
living  and  it  did  not  exist  to  give  her  satisfaction;  it  was  the  raw  material 
out  of  which  she  might  carve  all  these  things  for  herself.  And  she  did. 
She  was  the  best  of  exponents  of  the  truth  that  salvation  lies  in  the  individual 
and  over  the  hard  road  of  physical,  mental  and  moral  work.  As  to  all  great 
givers  of  themselves  her  bread  did,  in  time,  return  to  her  upon  the  waters. 
But  recognition,  honors,  even  glory  meant  to  her  only  increased  responsibility 
and  increased  opportunity  to  show  to  her  world  her  vision  of  what  life  might 
be  here. 

In  days  so  filled  she  still  found  time  to  read  and  she  read  everything 
from  detective  stories,  which  lulled  her  to  sleep,  through  poetry,  which 
brought  her  beauty,  to  what  a  Chinese  in  the  nineteenth  century  B.  C.  called 
the  "Hard  Classics."  How  much  these  things  were  a  part  of  her  life  is 
illustrated  in  a  tale.  When  seeing  for  the  second  time  the  poetess  of  an  older 
generation  Emilie  McVea  said:  "I  remember  you,  but  you  cannot  remember 
me."  "Oh  yes,"  came  the  reply,  "you  were  the  girl  who  loved  Shelley."  But 
most,  I  always  thought  she  loved  the  Bronte  sisters.  But  were  I  asked  to 
give  opinion  why  this  was  so,  I  would  be  inclined  to  answer  that  it  was  not 
so  much  because  of  what  they  wrote  as  for  what  the  Bronte  sisters'  char- 
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acters  meant  to  her — artists  who  could  achieve  romance  out  of  the  moors  of 
England,  out  of  bleak  stone  houses  and  out  of  the  gray  facts  of  daily 
existence. 

Emilie  McVea,  never  really  strong,  fought  the  weakening  effects  of  illness 
for  years  before,  too  soon,  she  died.  But  no  poverty  of  initial  store  of  physi- 
cal energies  ever  retarded  her  in  their  reckless  expenditure.  An  object  needed 
only  to  appear  upon  the  horizon  for  her  to  order  every  sail  set. 

Had  I  to  say  what  was  her  outstanding  characteristic,  I  would  emphasize 
her  intrepidity.  Never  afraid,  always  going,  always  thinking  and  forever 
bringing  the  light  of  heaven  into  the  commonplace  of  the  day!  I  have  stood 
at  various  moments  before  a  door  through  which  in  a  century  gone  by  a 
captain  used  to  pass  to  sail  into  the  grayness  of  the  North  Sea.  Into  the 
weathered  stone  above  that  door  are  graven  in  Latin  these  words: 

"To  sail  is  necessary;  to  live  is  not  necessary." 

In  that  spirit  and  with  that  courage,  I  would  say  Emilie  McVea  used  to  sail 
into  life's  ocean — and  in  that  spirit,  too,  she  failed  one  day  to  return. 
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Em  Hie  Watts  McVea 

By  PRESIDENT  HAMILTON  HOLT 
Rollins  College,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 

THE  death  of  Dr.  Emilie  Watts  McVea  is  an  irreparable  loss  to  Rollins 
College. 

"Probably  no  Southern  woman  in  this  generation  has  had  a  more  dis- 
tinguished educational  career.  As  Dean  of  Women  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Dr.  McVea  occupied  a  position  of  such  increasing  usefulness  and  dis- 
tinction that  she  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  women  educators  of 
America. 

"When  later  she  became  President  of  Sweet  Briar  College,  that  Institution 
quickly  assumed  a  place  among  the  leading  colleges  for  women. 

"Dr.  McVea's  health  was  seriously  impaired  by  her  executive  responsi- 
bilities at  Sweet  Briar  and  by  her  tireless  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  food  adminis- 
tration during  the  World  War.  Consequently  she  was  forced  to  relinquish 
her  activities  and  seek  a  mild  climate.  The  conditions  of  Florida  contributed 
so  readily  to  her  improvement  that  we  induced  her  to  undertake  a  part  time 
professorship  of  English  on  the  Rollins  College  Faculty. 

"During  the  two  years  that  she  was  a  member  of  our  academic  circle, 
she  endeared  herself  to  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact,  whether  faculty, 
students,  or  townsfolk.  She  was  an  inspired  teacher,  a  brilliant  adminis- 
trator, and  a  rare  woman." 
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Prayers  Written  for  the  Students 
of  Sweet  Briar  College 

By  EMILIE  WATTS  McVEA 

0  Lord  my  God,  lift  my  soul  to  Thy  mountain  tops  and  grant  that  from 
their  summits  my  eyes  may  see  the  true  vision  and  purpose  of  my  life; 
through  Jesus  Christ  my  Lord.     Amen. 

"Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  fixed  on  Thee." 
0  God,  the  source  of  strength,  Thou  art  my  strength.  In  Thee  I  find  power 
for  all  the  real  work  of  my  life.  No  difficulties  can  overwhelm  me,  no  task 
can  affright  me,  for  I  know  that  abiding  in  Thee,  as  my  days  are,  so  shall  my 
strength  be.  Thou  art  my  Rock,  my  Fortress,  and  my  Might.  Thou  wilt 
never  fail  me.     In  life,  in  death,  Thou  art  my  Guide  and  my  Support.     Amen. 

"There  shall  no  evil  happen  unto  thee;  neither  shall  any  plague  come 
nigh  thy  dwelling. 

For  he  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee ;  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways." 

O  God,  Thou  infinite  Calm,  let  me  rest  in  Thy  peace.  Quiet  the  anxieties 
and  cares  of  my  life;  hush  the  agitations  of  my  heart;  still  the  busy  flutter 
of  unnecessary  and  futile  activity. 

In  calm  strength  let  me  pursue  my  daily  work  resting  on  Thy  sure 
promise;  knowing  that  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  Who  strengthened 
me,  and  that  real  faith  in  Thee  precludes  fever,  and  fret,  and  fear. 

Lead  me,  0  Father,  beside  the  still  waters  of  peace  and  through  the  green 
valleys  of  love  and  hope.     Amen. 

"Ye  shall  rejoice  in  all  that  ye  put  your  hand  unto." 

0  Almighty  God,  help  me  to  realize  Thee  as  the  Creator,  the  Source  of  the 
beauty  and  wonder  of  the  world,  of  the  deeps  of  the  ocean,  of  the  starry 
expanse  of  the  heavens. 

Help  me  to  realize  Thee  also  as  the  Creator  of  my  own  body,  mind  and  soul ; 
the  Source  of  my  health,  strength  and  power. 

Grant  that  I  may  know  that  in  Thee  I  may  be  filled  here  and  now  with 
life  eternal. 

Thou  desirest  in  me,  Thy  child,  strength, — not  weakness;  health, — not 
sickness;  a  full  realization  of  all  my  best  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  self. 

1  know  that  Thou  canst  give  me  all  good  things  abundantly  and  I  wait 
upon  Thee  in  quietness  and  confidence.     Amen. 

O  Jesus  the  Christ,  Who  has  taught  us  the  new  meaning  of  Love,  help 
me  to  realize  the  actual  vitalizing  power  of  love  in  the  world. 
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By  love,  Thou  overeamest  the  world;  by  love,  cast  out  devils;  by  love, 
healed  the  sick;  by  love,  turned  the  sinner  to  righteousness. 

Give  me  to  know  the  meaning  and  the  power  of  Christ's  love.  Fill  my  heart 
so  full  of  love  for  Thee  and  for  my  fellow-man,  that  there  will  be  no  room 
for  littleness,  malice,  or  bitterness. 

Spirit  of  love,  fill  my  life  with  Thy  life,  my  heart  with  Thy  love.     Amen. 

0  Almighty  God,  Father,  Protector,  Sustainer,  help  me  to  find  Thy 
tenderness  and  love  in  all  the  joy  and  in  all  the  sorrow  of  my  life.  Help 
me  to  realize  Thee  as  the  Source  of  health,  strength,  and  power.    Amen. 

Fill  my  heart,  0  God,  with  love.  Help  me  to  love  Thee  as  the  Creator, 
Sustainer,  and  Director  of  the  universe.  Help  me  to  find  Thee  in  nature, 
in  science,  in  the  history  of  the  past,  and  in  the  heart  of  man.  Help  me  to 
see  Thee  in  every  Christ-like  deed  and  in  every  Christ-like  word  of  even  Thy 
most  erring  children. 

Grant,  0  Father,  that  I  may  never  lose  the  vision  of  Thy  being  and  Thy 
beauty  through  hatred  or  malice  towards  any  human  being.     Amen. 

O  Jesus  the  Christ,  grant  that  I  may  find  revealed  in  Thee  the  tenderness 
of  God  the  Father,  Creator,  and  Sustainer. 

Grant  that  I  may  live  in  His  light  and  rest  in  His  love.  Fill  my  heart 
with  love  for  all  God's  children  and  with  eager  desire  to  serve  all  who  may 
need  me,  for  Thy  name's  sake.    Amen. 

Winds  of  God,  blow  through  my  soul  with  healing  and  invigorating  power. 
Enliven  my  desire  for  righteousness;  cleanse  me  from  self-seeking,  from 
moodiness,  from  indifference.  Quicken  my  aspirations  for  holiness,  kindle 
within  my  heart  a  flame  of  love  and  devotion. 

Winds  of  God,  bear  my  soul  to  God  on  the  quiet  breezes  of  the  morning,  or 
on  the  wings  of  the  hurricane. 

In  calm  or  storm  may  I  find  Thee  the  Lode  Star  of  my  soul,  through 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

PRAYER  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  COLLEGE 

O  Almighty  God,  source  of  knowledge,  lover  of  wisdom,  we  ask  Thy 
blessing  this  morning  upon  the  work  of  our  college  year.  Grant  to  us  earnest 
purpose,  the  strength  to  persevere,  and  a  steadfast  faith  in  the  value  of 
human  life. 

May  students  and  faculty  realize  that  we  are  all  scholars  and  learners 
together,  each  intent  upon  his  own  work,  each  rejoicing  in  the  success  of 
others.  Help  us  to  search  diligently  for  the  truth  as  revealed  by  science,  by 
literature,  by  the  history  of  mankind. 

May  we  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  play,  of  comradeship,  of  work, 
realizing  that  without  joy  our  lives  are  niggardly  and  bare. 
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From  the  beauty  of  our  campus  may  we  learn  to  love  and  understand 
beauty  everywhere.  Help  us  to  interpret  in  our  lives  the  beauty  of  simplicity, 
of  sympathy,  of  fearlessness. 

Deliver  us  from  excesses  and  eccentricities  in  appearance,  in  manner,  and 
in  thought.  Keep  us  from  littleness  and  pettiness,  from  evil  thinking  and 
malicious  gossip.  Teach  us  the  virtues  of  moderation;  give  us  a  passion  for 
sincerity. 

Endue  us  with  abounding  enthusiasm  for  real  greatness,  respect  for  the 
valuable  accomplishments  of  the  past,  and  a  never  failing  belief  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  human  attainment. 

But  above  all,  grant  us  through  all  our  work  and  all  our  experiences  to 
draw  nearer  to  Thee,  to  understand  ever  more  clearly  Thy  beauty  and  Thy 
harmony.     May  we  find  Thee,  0  Spirit  of  Truth,  in  all  Thy  works. 

Help  us  to  know  that  whatever  else  may  come  to  us. — success,  power, 
riches, — he  who  has  failed  to  find  God,  has  failed  to  find  life. 


Amen. 
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